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Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
Extension  Service  Circular  214  April  1935 


WHAT  IS  THE  OPPORTUI\TITY  III  AGHIC|JLTimE  JOE,  THE  'FABIM   BOY? 

iLlWftRV  OK  frHi 


EOREWOED    """  ^  ^ 


That'  there  are  an  •■anusual  nwnter  ofi- yovug   pe^^jple  on  farms  is  at- 
tra.cting  the  attention  of  extension  worker|, ..g.verywhere.   In  this  circular 
an  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  this  nmnber,  point  out  some 
of  the  causes,  and  raise  the  question  of  its  significance  in  an  extension 
program  for  these  ycung  people. 

This  material  indicates  that  if  young  people  now  on  the  land  are 
to  raise  tiie  standard  of  living  above  that  of  their  parents  - 

(1)  5i'^  out  of  every  ICO  ultimately  will  have  to  'become  entirely 
dependent  upon  a  nonagrici.iltural  occupatior. 

(2)  25  out  of  every  100  will  live  un  farms  where  the  resources 
within  the  farm  will  he  so  small  that  to  maintain  a  decent 
living  they  will  have  to  find  a  part-time  nonagri cultural 

J  0  D  . 

(3)  25  out  of  every  100  will  De  on  farms  where  there  are  re- 
sources within  the  farm  to  maintain  a  fairly  adea^^uate  living. 

This  means  that  3  out  of  4  of  these  young  people  ultimately  will 
have  to  develop  some  skill  in  nonagri cultural  occupations.   Therefore, 
they  are  interested  in  the  outlook  for  the  different  nonagri cultural 
occupations  as  well  as  in  what  training  and  experience  are  necessary 
to  succeed  in  these  occupations. 

Earm.  you.ng  people  not  only  are  concerned,  therefore,  with  the 
kind  of  a,  living  farming  miight  provide  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in 
its  operation,  hut  wa^nt  to  know  the  kind  of  living  the  nonagri  cultural 
occupations  maght  bring  themi. 

If  the  information  contained,  in  tnis  circular  causes  you  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusions  indicated  above,  how  would  you  suggest  that  our  present 
extension  program  be  modified  to  meet  the  situation  confronting-  this  group 
of  young  people?  ^  ,. .  ^  ^' 


I 


Euge  ne  Me  r  r  i  1 1 , 
Senior  Extension  Economist. 
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There  are  now  on  farms  3,CC0,0O0  more  people  than  there  would  have 
been  urider  normal  conclitions;  for  example,  in  1930  there  were  2,000,000 
farm  yor^i..;  people.   The  great  decrease  in  numbers  of  people  migrating  from. 
farms  to  cities  in  1931,  1932,  ■uid  1933  urought  about  this  abnormal  excess 
of  "people  on  the  land. 

In   dealing  ?/ith  the  problems  of  rural  migration,  consideration  has 
to  be  given  to  the  effect  of  different  birthrates  on  thu  farm  and  nonfarm 
population.   The  agricultural  element  in  the  population  not  only  reproduces 
enough  iv.dividuals  to  talce  care  of  agricultural  labor  replacements,  but 
a.bout  -jne-third  more.   The  urban  birthrate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  low 
that  ic- lacks  over  20  percent  of  providing  sufficient  replacem.ents  to  m.ain- 
tain  tlxe  population  perm.anently  without  accession  from  outside. 

Aiiother  factor  in  th?.  adjustment  between  the  farmi  and  urban  popu- 
lation is  the  difference  in  death  rate.   The  somewhat  higher  death  rute  in 
the  cities  shortens  the  proviuctive  years  of  life,  probably  by  10  percent 
when  compared  v;ith  farm  people. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  agriculture  also  has  released  additional 
workers  to  satisfy  increasing  labor  demands  in  nonfarming  occupations. 

Under  normal  farming  conditions  40  percent  of  the  boys  15  to  19  years 
of  age  are  in  school  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  V'/orking 
at  horau.   Of  those  between  20  and  24  the  larger  proportion  are  la-borers 
working  for  a  wage,  but  over  one-fourth  of  the  number  have  become  farm,  oper- 
ators, mostly  tenants.   The  majority  of  those  between  25  and  29  are  farm 


DISTSIBUTIOIM. — A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 

director,  leader  in  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club  work,  extension  economist  in 

f  arm.  ma,nagement ,  agricultural -college  library,  and  experiment-station  library. 
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operators.  3y   the  time  they  have  reached  their  thirtieth  to  thirty-fourth 
'birthda^'  nearly  three -fourths  of  them  are  married  and  have  become  farm  oper- 
ators. 


Male  Rural  x'-arm  Population,  1930 


Male  farm  population   -"^  ;~  "Tg  ■':^;^~ 

Age 
20  to  24  yrs. 

"25^ to  29  yrs." 

30  'to'"  34. yrs 

Numt  er 

Numher 

Number 

l-J-umher 

Total 

1,830,536 

1 ,  309 , 335 

932,992 

833,180 

Attending  school 

590,376 

41,141 

* 

* 

Unpaid  family  lafDor.  .  .  . 

P08,141 

239,143 

62,032 

25,838 

Wage  earners 

422 , 824 

573,355 

342,408 

224,069 

Farm  owners,  tenants, 

managers  and  foremen... 

49 , 043 

344 , 438 

497,771 

575,773 

Not  employed,  not  in 

school , 

*-._. 

* 

* 

* 

.  „ 

Bur.  Census  data 


*lJo  data  available 


The  movement  of  people  from  the  land  begins  before  they  are  15  years 
of  age,  and  is  most  active  among  females  at  an  earlier  age  than  among  males. 
Between  20  and  34  years  of  age  it  is  heaviest  among  both  sexes.   The  slowing 
down  of  the  movement  from  farms  has  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  people  on   the  land.   The  bactovard  flow   from  the  cities  apparently  has 
been  principally  by  these  age  groups.   The  increase  in  farm,  population  from 
both  these  causes  is  adding  to  the  number  in  the  -anpaid  family-labor  classes 
and  probably  is  displacing  many  farm  laborers  working  for  wages. 

Under  normial  conditions  the  close  correlation  between  the  percentage 
of  young  men  v/ho  are  married  and  the  ^percentage  who  are  farm  operators  indi- 
cates that  the  often-heard  expression,  "\7hen  I  married  I  looked  around  for  a 
farm  to  operate",  is  largely  true.   The  urge  to  marry  has  not  been  affected 
materially  by  the  depression,  out    the  number  of  marriages  has  decreased 
temporarily.   The  rise  in  birthrate   in  1934  in  miany  States  probably  is  due 
largely  to  consurranation  of  postponed  marriages.   The  greatly  increased  niimber 
of  young  people  of  a  marriageable  age  now  on  farms,  and  the  increasing  number 
that  will  reach  that  age  m  the  next  5  or  10  years  indicate ' that  increased 
pressure  to  acq\\ire  farms  may  develop  in  the  near  futiire. 
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Percentage   of  Parm  Pop-ulation  Married,    1930 


Ages' 

Native  whites 

of  native  parents 

All  c 

lasses 

Males 

1     Peiaales 

i','!al  e  s 

Females 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

15  to  19  years. . 

2.2 

14.6 

2.2 

14.7 

2U  to  24  years. . 

28.5 

57.3 

29.2 

57.0 

25  to  29  years. . 

63.4 

81.1 

61.9 

80.3 

30  to  34  yearo . . 

78.9 

88.4 

76.9 

87.7 

m 


Bur.  Census  data. . 

Today  on  farms  there  are  probaDly  Det\7'='en -300, 000  and  400,000  yovjig   men 
wno  are  married  and  who  under  normal  conditions  would  have  "become  farm  operators 
if  the  opportujiity  had  heen  afforded.   If  this  trend  continues,  2,000,000  more 
males  over  20  years  of  age  will  be  on  farms  in  1940  than  there  were  in  1930.   If 
the  proportion  of  males  of  these  ages  operating  farms  in  1940  is  the  same  as  in 
1930,  there  will  he  over  1,000,000  more  farms  in  the  !Tation  by  1940.   These  fact' 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  kind  of  a  living  to  v/hich  these  young  people  on  the 
land  can  loclc  forward. 

Trend  of  Yo^ong  Parm  Operators    ■  •  ' 

In  the  20  years  prior  to  1930,  the  total  number  of  white  farmers  who  were 
under  35  years  of  age  decreased  by  over  one-fourth.   The  number  of  share  tenants 
showed  a  marked  increase,  the  number  of  ov/ners  and  cash  tenants  a  decrease. 
These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  in  these  20  years  it  v.^as  increasingly  difficult 
for  a  young  man  on  the  farm  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  agricultural  ladder,  and 
that  the  time  between  steps  was  lengthening. 

I'if'ainbers  of  Parm.  Operators  (White)  Under  35  Years  of  Age 


Operators 


1930 


Under  25  year3_of__aje |_ 

""1910"   1 


1920 


25  to  54  years  of  age 
1930   I   "l920   ~!   1910 


All  owners 

Cash  tenants...  i   23,437 

Share  tenants..  |  201,968 

Managers 2,730 


Total 

Bur.  Census  data. 


•  271,  46{ 


80,961 
35,848 

171,687 
5 ,  300 

293,796 


91,010 

179,354 

4,698 

330,574 


317,478 
102,016 
445,667 
10,753 
875,914 


534,868 

147,745 

442,096 

17 , 523 

1,142,232 


585,562 

178 , 647 

407,928 

15, 315 

1,187,  452 Hj 


This  decrease  in  n\imber  of  farm  operators  in  the  younger  age  group  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  older  age  groups. 
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Stan'cLard  of  Living  on  Farms 

In  discussing  the  prolDlem  confronting  these  young  people  the  terms 
"inadequate",  "minimum  essential",  or  "mere  suosistence"  type  of  farming  are 
used  frequently.   In  this  discussion  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  as  interpreted 
"by  the  home  economdst,  is  used.   An  "inadequa.te"  or  "subsistence"  "budget  to 
them  mea.ns  a  family  hudget  which  does  not  enahle  a  farm  family  to  send  their 
children  to  school  heyond  the  grades,  to  save,  to  taJ'Ce  out  life  insurance,  or 
to  have  an  automobile  v/ithout  reducing  the  other  phases  of  living  "below  the  sub- 
sistence level;  a  budget  that  cannot  provide  them  with  adequate  medical  care. 
A  family  on  such  a  budget,  because  of  shortage  of  funds  has  a  low  clothing 
standard.   Home  economists  consider  as  mainly  in  this  class  those  wage  earning 
families  that  have  less  than  $1,000  a  year  for  living.   T/hen  such  factors  are 
applied  to  a  farm  family,  their  budget  would  be  somewhat  sim.ilar  to  the  one  in- 
dicated on  page  6.   The  data  shown  in  this  table  v/ere  gathered  in  three  differ- 
ent ways,  from  white  farm  families  but  all  within  the  same  county.   These  sub- 
sistence famdlies  produced  the  maximum  of  food  and  feed,  yet  it  took  betv/een 
$200  and  $300  in  cash  to  provide  the  things  for  living  that  they  consider  they 
should  not  have  to  do  v/ithout.   Farm-management  records  showed  that  if  after 
paying  farm  expenses  this  sutn  v/as  not  available,  these  things  were  ijiirchased 
anyNa.j   and  debts  tended  to  increase. 

In  1929,  3,000,000,  or  49  percent,  of  all  the  farms  involved  produced 
less  than  $1,000  worth  of  products  for  sale.   These  farms  contributed  only  11 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products . sold.   Of  this  number  490,000  were 
farms  vi/here  the  value  of  the  products  used  on  the  farm  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
products  sold.   About  350,000  were  farms  where  the  operator  was  a  part-time 
farmer  who  worked  150  days  or  more  a  year  at  other  occupations.   Over  a  million 
were  cotton  farmers.   In  addition  to  these  types  there  were  over  a  million  other.; 
on  farms  scattered  throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West,  producing  less  than 
$1,000  worth  of  products  for  sale.   Probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  young 
people  no'vv  on  farms  reside  on  the  "subsistence"  type  of  farm. 
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T^n^ic8,l  "Inacleriuate"  ±:arra-Home  Budget 


.Item 

i 
Hone  survey 

Fairly  adequate 
farin-hoLie  budget 

i   Farm  and  home 
Farm  survey  1  Economic  conferen^ 

Cash  errpendi- 
ture  iBq"'j±red: 
Food."" 

Dollars 

61 
73 
56 
25 
13 
15 
14 

5 

(200) 
(200) 
(  60)   ■ 
(  60) 
(  50) 
(  40) 
(  50) 
(  40)   . 
(  40) 

jJollars          Dollars 
77         i^^R  fr,  i^^^"^, 

Clothing 

Education 

Recreation. . . . 

Health 

Church 

Fuel  and  light 

Fornitiu-e 

Personal 

Life  insurance 

70 

48 

9 

23 

34 

80 
35 
15 
25 
15 
12 
20 
15 

Total  cash. . . . 

265 

(740) 

2G1 

250 

Furnished  o^r 
farm: 

Garden 

Frui  t  s 

89 
31 
48 
96 
74 
5 
18 
11 

« 

Poultry. ...... 

Dairy 

Pork 

Beef 

Corn  rneal 

Sirup 

Total  food. . . . 

(360) 

372 

400  to  650 

House  rent. . . . 
Fuel 

(350) 
(  40) 

127 
ol 

130 
35 

Total  furnished 
"by  f  carm 

(750) 

! 

530     i 

1 

565 

Tne  home  survey  was  conducted  "by  inemhers  of  all  the  demonstration  clubs 
in  the  county.   The  farm-surrey  data  were  taken  from^  individual  farm-manage- 
ment records.   The  farm  and  home  economic-conference  data  were  based  upon  what 
farm  women  attending  a  county-wide  conference  indicated  were  minimum  essentials, 
and  the  local  cost  of  these  essentials.   The -■' airly  adequate  budget  was  prepared 
in  a  similar  economic  conference  and  is  approximately  what  might  be  considered 
an  average  farm  budget  for  United  States  farms  as  a  whole  in  com.paratively 
prosperous  years.   Fairly  adequate  farm-home  biidge'c  figiores  have  been  insartedpl 
in  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made. 
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■A  large  numlDer  of  crop  reportors  who  are  ;?hite  owner  o'perators,  each  year 
report  their  farm  receipts  and  expense;-.;  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgricTilture .   Out  of  their  receipts  have  been  deducted  i;-ost  of  their  farra  ex- 
penses and  a  figure  arrived  at  and  designatt:d  as  "net  result."   "Net  resvilt"  is 
what  the  farri  fainily  have  left  to  pa;'  for  living  expenses,  interest,  and  fariii 
improvements.   A  comparison  of  the  percentage  having  a  "net  result"  of  less  than 
$1,000  for  1929  with  more  recent  years  will  give  a  partial  index  of  trend  in  the 
n-oraber  of  subsistence  farm  families.   These  data  show  that  in  1929,  whicn  is  alac 
typical  of  the  previous  four  years,  5  percent  of  these  v/hite  owner  op)erator 
faisilies  had  less  than  $1,000  to  pay  for  family  living,  interest,  and  farm  im- 
provements; in  19.51,  75  percent;  in  1932,  85  percent;  .and  in  19oo  over  80  percent 
The  majority  must  have  been  in  the  "inadequate"  or  "subsistence"  group.   The 
relative  nuinber  of  white  tenants  and  colored  farmers  on  this  type  of  farms  prob- 
ably was  even  higher  than  .among  the  white  ov.'ner  opera.tors.   If  this  change  in 
ratio  is  indicative  of  the  change  in  the  mere  subsistence  tyxie  of  farms  for  1933, 
the  n-'umber  probably  has  increased  from  3,000,000  to  4,500,000.   However,  ^he 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  doll.ar  makes  a  comparison  in  terms  of  goods 
difficult. 

Percentage  of  White  Owner-Operator  Farmers 
Obtaining  "Net  Eesult" 


"Net  result" 

1925-29 
average 

— " 

■   1929 

1933 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

$499  or  less.. . 

31 .  46 

31.13 

62.29 

500  -  999 

22.13 

22.63 

19.18 

1000  -  1499. .. . 

15.02 

14.89 

7,82 

1500  -  1999 

9.85 

10.35 

3.28 

2000  plus 

21 .  54 

21.00 

7 .  43 

■  -  --  -  - 

-••  —   — — •  - 

-■  -.  ■ 

■ -  — 

Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  data. 


Part-Time  Employment 


The  nmaber  of  farmers  who  in  1929  reported  employment  during  the  year  at 
jobs  not  connected  with  the  farm  was  1,900,000,  or  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  farm  operators.   The  average  was  100  days.   How  miich  this  opportunity 
to  supplement  farm  income  has  changed  is  not  "iaiown,  but  reports  indicate  that 
in  many  instances  such  opportiuiity  to  supplement  income  is  lost. 
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Days  TiHiployed  oii  the  Parm  a;'.  Reported  "by  Fcivm   Operators,  1929 


Days 

Under  2b 

25  to  ^49 

50  to  74 

75  to  99 

100  to  149.  .  . 
150  to  109. .  . 
200  to  249. . . 
250  and  over. 

Total 

Bur.  Census  d 


-.-1. 


of  operators 

u/  i  o  ,  J.  u  o 

323 , 068 
217,032 
113,42? 
183,080 
143,435 
129,400 
267,304 
1,902,898 


I 


j'.'uraber 
01  days 

6,243,742 
10,657,622 
12,351,723 

9,924,608 
20,028,067 
23,279,486 
26,727,362 
80,555,778 
189,868,388 


Avera^-e 
niimLer   of  days 


m 


12 
32 

57 
84 
109 
162 
207 
302 
100 


aua 


In  areas  v;here  large  nvjnljers  of  farm  operators  employed  off  the  fai*m  for 
a  considerable  time,  as  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific    ^ 
States,  loss  of  work  is  a  real  handicap.   IfYhen  this  loss  is  accompanied  by  a 
low  price  for  a£:ricultural  products  it  imposes  a  double  handicap  upon  such  fam- 
ilies. 

Agricultural  Land 

It  requires  from  235  to  290  million  acres  of  crop  land  to  supply  our 
present  population  with  the  food  i^roducts  they  consume.   If  we  add  to  this 
another  20  to  25  million  acres  needed  to  supply  nonfood  products,  we  obtain  a 
total  of  305  to  315  million  acres  foi'  domestic  food  and  nonfood  requirements. 
If  then  we  accept  our  5-year  average  crop  acreage  (1928-32)  of  360  to  370  million 
acres  to  be  a  reasonable  measure  of  our  effective  crop  area,  we  have  a  difference 
of  50  to  55  million  acres. 

In  the  period  from  1925  to  1929,  when  our  population  viras  about  5  percent 
smaller  than  it  is  at  present,  we  actually  exported  the  products  of  60  to  70 
million  r'.cres.   I>aring  the  depression  period  1931-33  exports  decreased  and  the 
products  of  40  or  50  million  acres  were  shipped  abroad. 

If  we  take  a  long  point  of  viev/  and  allow  for  an  increasing  poptilation, 
we  probably  sha,ll  need  all  this  crop  area  for  v/hich  there  is  now  no   immediate  fTj 
prospective  market,  and  some  in  addition  if  we  increase  our  oqDorts  above  the 
present  level.   If  we  continue  to  export  cotton  and  other  products  v/e  would  need 
25  years  hence,  a  total  harvested  crop  area  of  370  to  390  million  acres,  which 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  recent  harvested  acreage. 
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Changes  in  llui.iber  of  Farm  Unit-s  in  the  Past 

Pollowing  previous  depressions  there  were  availaole  larjCe  areas  of  agri- 
culturnl  lands  v/hich  were  not  being  used  for  agricultural  purposes.   We  find 
that  following  the  depression  of  the  1870 's  "between  censuses  there  was  an  in- 
crea.se  of  50  j)ercent  in  the  number  of  farms,  and  following  the  depression  of 
the  nineties  an  increase  of  nearly  26  percent.   In  both  of  these  periods  the 
land  area  in  farms  increased  nearly  one-third. 


Changes  in  Numbers  of  Farms  and  of  Land  in  Farms 


Farms, 

Total  land  in 
farms 

Year 

N-^jiiiber 

2,044,077 
2.659  985 

Percentage  of 
over  previous 

increase 
census 

Acres 

407,213,000 
407,735,000 
536,082,000 
623,219,000 
838,592,000 

Percentage  of 
over  previous 

increase 
census 

I860 

41 . 1 
30  1 

38.7 
0  1 

1870. . . 

1830. . . 

4,008,907 
4  564  641 

.  50.7 

13.9 

■   25.7 

31.5 
16.3 
34.6 

1890. . . 

1900.  ... 

.  • . 

5,737,572 

1910. . . 

.  .  . 

6,361,502 

10.9 

878,798,000 

4.8 

1920. . . 

.  .  . 

6 ,  448 , 343 

1.4 

955,884,000 

8.8 

1930. . . 

6,288,648 

2.5- 

986,771,000 

3.2 

Bur.  Census  data. 


Size  of  Farm  Unit 


The  mraiber  of  farms  in  the  Hew  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  eastern 
North  Central  States  was  decreasing  up  to  1930.   The  decrease  was  less  rapid  in 
the  larger  sized  units.   In  the  South  the  number  of  farms  remained  constant,  but 
the  number  of  smiall-sized  farms  increased  enough  to  offset  a  decrease  in  the 
large-sized  farms.   In  the  western  North  Central  States  there  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  farms,  but  a  decrease  in  the  farms  of  20  to  174 
acres.   The  si;?;e'  of  the  farm  unit  from  wliich  the  young  farmer  can  choose  gener- 
ally is  fixed  by  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  present  units  into  what  laight 
be  a  farm  of  more  efficient  size.   The  past  trends  in  number  of  fa-rra  units  of 
different  sizes  in  various  agricultural  areas  indicate  the  probable  size  of  unit;; 
from  which  the  more  desirable  standard  of  living  might  be  obtained  in  the  future. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  facts  we  might  make  four  different  assumptions 
as  to  what  might  happen  to  these  rural  youth: 


Four  Major  Assumptions 


First  aasTomption 


Tha,t  all  young  men  stay  on  the  1  and  and  become  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  their  1 iving .   By  1940  this  probably  would  mean  that  we  should  have  a  million 
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more  youne:  men   clamoring;  to  become  or  who  already  had  become  farmi  operators  and 
about  a  half  million  m.ore  farm  laborers,  mostly  at  home  on  their  parents'  f  arm.s .   I 
There  v/ould  be  an  equal  number  of  young  women.   This  would  mean  an  increase  in 
number  of  people  dependent  upon  the  retiirn  from  agricultural  products.   In  1930  ^|j 
nearly  35  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  were  dependent  upon  agri-  ^^ 
culture.   ]?rom  1925  to  1929,  which  were  considered  comparatively  prosperous  years 
for  agriculture,  the  proportion  of  the  national  incom.e  that  went  to  agricultujre 
was  1©  to  12  percent.   In  1930  a:id  1932  it  is  estima.ted  that  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  7  or  8  jjercent.   Since  farm  people  are  making  their  fair  contribution 
to  the  l-Iation's  goods  in  the  form  of  raw  materials,  produce  an  excess  of  potential 
laborers,  and  contribute  more  than  their  share  to  good  citizenship,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  normal  proportion  of  the  nation's  income  due  them  should  be  abou* 
25  percent.   However  the  proportion  of  the  national  income  in  1925  to  1929  has 
been  considered  more  nearly  attainable.   If  all  the  people  now  on  the  land  and 
the  normal  increase  for  the  next  5  years  should  stay  there,  a  standard  no  better 
than  in  193u  to  1932  might  become  permanent. 

S  e  c  0  nd  a.  s  svmp  t  i  on  .    ' 

If  it  i;:  ass'or.ied  that  a^ll  the  young  people  nov/  on  farms  stayed  thore  and 
that  the  standard  of  living  for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  maintained  or  raised, 
they  would  require  3  to  4  times  as  m^any  days  ax  Jobs  not  connected  with  a  farm 
operated  as  in  1929  and  these  part-time  Jobs  v/ould  have  to  be  provided  largely 
in  the  densely  popula-,ted  farming  areas  where  few  such  opportunities  exist  at 
present.   This  would  mean  that  part-time  Jobs  would  have  to  be  furnished  to  an 
extent  chat  would  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  various  occupa-^ 
tions  in  area  with  populations  as  large  as  in  Hew  York  City.  " 

Third,  assumption 


Another  assui'iiiotion  might  be  that  these  people  will  stay  on  the  land  and 
that  an  eii'ort  will  be  made  to  provide  them  with  an  adequate  living  through  in- 
creased agricult^JJ:al  exports.   If  these  people  earned  a-  living  the  equivalent  to 
that  enjoyed  in  1925  to  1929  it  woald  mean  that  they  would  have  to  produce  agri- 
culturail  products  coming  from  60  million  acres  of  corn,  v/heat,  cotton,  and  other 
crops.   This  would  mean  that  a.bout  100,000,000  acres  of  crops  were  produced  for 
export,  directly  or  indirectly. 

jpur  th  a  s  sigmTj  t  i  o  n 

The  fourth  assumption  might  be  that  industry  vvould  absorb  the  excess 
farm  population.   Many  of  those  who  are  studying  the  industriaJ  outlook  feel 
that,  by  1940  industry  will  have  fully  regained  its  former  impetus,  and  that 
(a)  more  people  will  be  enjoying  the  kind  of  goods  already  produced,  (b)  there 
will  be  increased  efficiency  in  production  and  lower  prices  and  (c)  many  new 
goods  may  be  brought  into  existence.   If  this  assumiption  gives  a  clue  to  what 
farm  young  people  are  facing,  it  will  mean  that  for  at  least  5  years  and  maybe  ^ 
for  10  they  will  be  backed  up  on  the  farms  and  the  migration  fromi  the  farm  to   1 
the  city  will  not  attain  its  normal  magnitude  until  after  1940,  but  by  1950  all 
the  surplus  people  now  on  the  land  will  be  needed  by  decentralized  industries 
or  by  indxLstries  located  in  large  cities.   The  United  States  has  the  resources, 
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plants,  and  people  available  in  this  country  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  to 
new  high  levels.   Just  what  adjustments  finally  v/ill  be  made  "between  agriculture 
and  industry  are  not  known.   It  is  hoped  that  they  will  oe  such  as  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  both  groups. 

"That  happens  in  the  nonagri cultural  occupations  ultimately  will  determine 
the  ntiniher  of  men  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  the  standard  of  living  on  farms. 
The  challenge  hefore  the  extension  worker  is,  to  help  to  preioare  the  young  people 
novi/'  on  the  land  to  he  ready  to  fill  the  nonagri culttiral  johs  as  they  "become  avail- 
able, or  to  settle  on   farms  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  earning  a  decent  liv- 
ing, either  entirely  fromi  the  farm  or  by  supplementing  farming  with  a  part-tim.e 
nonagri cultural  job. 

Ja.rm  Population 


Nuixiber 
Jrrn.    1 

Persons 
leaving  farras 
for  cities 

Persons 

arriving  at 

farms  from  cities 

Net  Movem.ent 

Year 

Farras to  cities 

Cities  to  far 

1920. . . 

51,614,269 

896,000 

560,000- 

336,000 

1921... 

31 , 703 , 000 

1 , 323 , 000 

759 , 000 

564,000 

1922* .. 

31 , 768 , 000 

2,252,000 

1,115,000 

1,137,000 

1923. . . 

31,290,000 

2,162,000 

1,355,000 

-  807,000 

1924. . . 

31 , 056 , 000 

2,068,000 

1 , 581 , 000 

487 , 000 

1925. .. 

31,06^,000 

2,038,000 

1 , 336 , 000 

702,000 

1926. . . 

50,734,000 

2,334,000 

1 , 427 , 000 

907,000 

1927. . . 

30,281,u00 

2,162,000 

1 , 705 , 000 

457 , 000 

1923. . . 

30,275,000 

2,120,000 

1,698,000 

422 , 000 

1929. . . 

30 , 257 , 000 

2,081,00)0 

1,604,000 

477 , 000 

1930. . . 

30,169,000 

1,723,000 

1,740,000 

1931.. . 

30,505,000 

1,459,000 

1,683,000 

17,000 

1932.. . 

31 , 241 , 000 

1,011,000 

1,544,000 

214,000 

1933. . . 
1934. . . 

32,242,000 
32,509,000 

1,178,000 

951,000 

227 , 000 

533,000 

Parm  Operators  Reporting  Lays  of  other 
Occupations 


States 

Operators 

Days 

United  States 

Percent 
30.3 

44.7 
34.9 
28.6 
23.6 
31.8 
32.7 
'29.2 
33.2 
37.2 

Average  ho. 
100 

New  England 

1^2 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

'West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

125 

105 

81 

108 

East  Soutn  Central 

'West  South  Central 

Mountain. , 

86 

81 
118 

Pacific 

145 
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Ages 

-  12  - 

Di  Parn)  Op 

aratcrs 

Year 

Operators 
under 
25 

Operators 
25  to  34 

Operators 
35  to  44 

Operators 
45  to  54 

■ 

Operators 
55  to  64 

Operators  Operators       ^ 

65  and   whose  aees  „  ^  -,^ 
T!    Total 
ovor     are  notj 

1  reported! 

371, «79 
383,^8^^ 
410,330 

1 , 040 , r  52 
1 , 333 , 02r 
1,413,876 

ALL  CPSKATCI 

676,374 
583,679 
554,570 

1 
1 

215, 125  ^6,  288.,  648 

i 
i 

84,180  i6,448,34r 

i 
i 

i 
22, f2h  6,361,50^ 

1930  . 

■ 

1020 
1910 

1 ,  452 , 425 
1,587,519 
1,571,469 

1 , 459 , 959 
1 , 432 . 404 
1 , 432 , 707 

1,064,034 
993,771 
947,524 

Ages  of  White   O'perators 


Year 


193C 


1920 


1910 


Operators  jOperators I  Operators 
Under   j  2t)  to  34  35  to  4''J 
25     i 


271, 4^^  I   875,014 


203,796 


1 , 259 , 651 


1,142,232  1,363,044 


33'-  ,574  1 , 1 87 ,  452  : 1 ,  344 ,  237 

I 


Operators 
46  to  54 


1 , 247 , 069 


,246,569 


1,243,727 


Operators 
65  to  64 


Operators i Operators 


66  and 
over 


930,178    603,961 


I 


872,861 


5C7,167 


wnose  ages 

are  not  ! 
reported  I 


•I 


Total 


184,339  15.372.578 


72,796   5,498,454 


832,312  1  485,625   16,692  5,440,61 
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